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Now with all these temptations is it strange 
————— ————— | Lewis became intemperate? or that he was in 
FROM THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. consequence of being intoxicated suspended 

THE FATE OF A FAVORITE. for the term of six months, during his second 

‘ This, this is he—softly awhile— year at Yale? His parents were bowed to 

Let us not break in upon him : the dust with grief and mortification, but their 

O, change beyond report, thought, or belief.” =| cor-ows made little impression on their son. 
Lewis Merton was a rich man’s only child,) He had, by the indulgence of his appetites, been 
and often pronounced, by all who visited at his| rendered that most revolting spectacle--a cold- 
father’s, the finest boy in Boston. In person- | hearted, selfish, sottish being in the season of 
al appearance he was a fine child, and would ||ife when the warm and generous impulses of 
have been an intelligent one, had he not been! sou) and fancy should have been predominant. 
injured by the indulgence of his appetites./These impulses may run riot,and may produce 
There is small danger of being starved in our’ eyil consequences; but we feel even then that 

















land of plenty ; but the danger of being stuffed 
is imminent, and yet hardly a, thought is be- 
stowed on the subject by those who direct the | 


© The light which led astray 
Was light from Heaven.’ 
Mr. Merton endeavoured by every means 






public sentiment. he could devise, some harsh ones, to correct 
You may indulge any childish propensity! the bad habits of his son, and his gentle mother 
with less injur to the intellect than that of wept over her dear Lewis, and while she told 
gluttony. Kating to excess constantly will him repeatedly that he was her only hope, 
deaden or destroy the energies of the mind, besought him not to break her heart by de- 
while those of the animal are increased, till stroying himself. _Had she’ only conducted 
the immortal becomes perfectly swinish—and his early training judiciously all this fear and 
yet many tender, delicate mothers seem to/ sorrow would have been spared her. Why 
think, that to make their children eat is all are not mothers more careful ? 
that is requisite to make them great. | The six months of disgrace were ended and 
But eating to excess was not the only temp-| Mr. Merton ordered Lewis to return to Yale. 
tation to which Lewis Merton was exposed.) He was only furnished with money for his 
He was always allowed to come to the table, expenses on the road, his father, determining 
because he was an only child, and of course | he should have no-more at command than was 
he could not fail to hear his father’s eulogies| necessary. But Mrs. Merton, made her sona 
on the good effects of a glass of brandy alter) parting gift—she little dreamed it was to be a 
dinner. Mrs. Merton eschewed brandy as a) final parting. Lewis bade them farewell with 
lady would do, but she took a little wine for) perfect nonchalance ; but instead of going ta 
fashion’s sake. Miss ‘lemperance Merton) New-Haven proceeded to Hartford, from there 
was a maiden lady, with a pale consumptive|to New-York, and then to Philadelphia. His 
cheek, and her constitution would not endure) father could never trace him farther; though 
either brandy or wine. She only sipped an-ja rumour that a young man answering to the 
nisseed or clove-water. Lewis tasted of all./description of Lewis Merton was killed in a 
And in addition to these indulgences his nurse|duel at Savanna sent the almost distracted 
always gave him gin and molasses for a cold,| parent to that city. But the murdered youth 
and his good Grandmother insisted that the| proved to be the son of another, and so Mr. 
juice of wormwood infused in rum was the] Merton felt some hope that Lewis might re- 
sovereignest tiing on earth for worms—but|turn. But two or three years passed without 
in.justice to his taste [ must say that he never| tidings, and he relinquished the hope. Mrs. 
approved of her medicine. Merton would not yet despair, though her tious 































‘ble was fast wearing away hetife. ‘The only 


pleasure she seemed to enjoy was in acts of 
charity; and she was accordingly — to 
often on behalf of the distressed. One case 
occurred during the spring of 1821 which 
interested her much, and fora time seemed 
to steal her from the contemplation of her own 
sorrows. 

Application had been made to several be- 
nevolent individuals in Boston on behalf of a 
lady who, it was stated, had come from New- 
Orleans, expecting to find her husband in this 
city; but had learned here that he was dead, 
and in consequence, she too, was near dying. 

There was a degree of mystery connected 
with her story, or all that could be learned, 
which excited much curiosity. Moreover 
she was young and very beautiful, and the 
men who had seen her were vastly inter- 
ested in herfavour. The ladies were not so 
much dazzled by her charms; perhaps they 
reflect more carefully than do the men—how 
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very fleeting are such advantages—at any rate | 
the personal beauty of one of their own sex, 
never blinds their judgment to defects in cha-| 


racter, and they were suspicious of the fair 


Stranger. But finally Mrs. Merton, and a few 
benevolent ladies, who valued the life of a| 
fellow-being more than the pleasure of pitying 


sel he belonged, Mrs. L. did not know. 
These were some of the mysteries of thé 


matter, and they gave rise to a variety of cone 


jectures. It was thought strange Mrs. L. did 
not investigate the matter more thoroughly. 
Some people surmised her husband might have 
left money which the sailor had appropriated 
to himself; and some pronounced the whole 
affair a hoax. But these last had never seen 
Mrs. L.—certainly they had never seen her 
a ever her husband’s picture, and hold- 
ing his watch hour after hour with her eyes 
riveted on the movement of the hands as if she 
were numbering the minutes that must inter- 
vene before she should meet him in eternity. 
The affair awakened more interest at the 
time than we should now think it possible a 
friendless, pennyless wanderer could excite ; 
but then it must be borne in mind there was a 
mystery in the case. Who does not know the 
oT of the mysterious to create the magni- 
cent? There is nothing contemptible con- 
nected with a secret. But weeks and months 
passed, and Mrs. L.’s story began to lose its 
novelty. Noone, it is true, had discovered 
any thing amiss in her deportment, or indeed 
had discovered any more than her first ap- 
a indicated, namely, that she was a 
eautiful, but broken-hearted young creature. 


’ d&maniac exerted themselves so effectually that;Many were dissatisfied with her silence and 


the stranger was provided with a comfortable| mystery. ‘They called her ungrateful for re- 
apartment at a decent boarding-house in ifusing to repose confidence in her friends; 
street. The landlady, Miss Bruce, was a distrusted the purity of her motives—till final- 
worldly woman, shrewd, and somewhat shrew-/ly, she was neglected, and as more fashionable 
ish, but she was not absolutely hard-hearted.' charities presented themselves, forgotten. All 
She professed te pity the poor lady sincerely, but Mrs. Merton and one more withdrew their 
and to be ready to oblige her in every way; names as contributers to her support at the 
she was glad she had an apartment she could expiration of the first quarter. These two 
spate; for her accommodation—and she was continued their aid till the babe to which Mrs. 
glad=-though she did not say it—that for the L. had given birth a few weeks after her es- 
expenses of the first quarter she had ample, tablishment at her lodgings in street, 
security. s |was ten months old; they tnen informed their 
Mrs. Marie L. was the name by which the. protegee that their duty to others rendered 
stranger was known. She would give no other it impossible that they could support her lon- 
name ; nor would she give the address of any ger, recommended her to try what she could do 
person at the South as her agent or ac-)with her needle, promised to assist her in the 
‘quaintance. sale of her work, and bade her good morning. 
The story she told was simply this: shehad| It was one of those beautiful mornings in 
‘parted with her husband about six months June, that rise on the earth with calmness 
before, when he sailed for Boston, she agree- after a long, dreary, easterly storm; to the 
ing to follow him after a certain time, which sick or desponding the smile of an angel could 
she accordingly did. ‘hat when she arrived hardly be more welcome than such a bright 
here she went to the house where siie had been|day, following a week of gloom. Marie sat 
directed, and was told her husband had never|by her open window which commanded a 
been there, but that a package directed to| view of the harbor, and she was gazing intent- 
Mrs. L. had been deposited there sume weeks,|ly on the sparkling waters, watching the va- 
left by a man who appeared to be a sailor |pors as they melted away, or arose upward 
On opening the package Mrs. L. found it con-! like the curtain of a theatre, showing the green 











tained her husband’s. apparel, his watch and! 
‘distinctness of outline never observed after 


miniatare, and a letter from a person signing 
himself Job Short, and stating that J. L. died 
on board the vessel in which he sailed from 
New-Orleans, and that with his dying breath 
he had conjured him, Job Short, to convey the 
intelligence to Mrs. L. who would be found in 





Boston. Who this man was, or to what ves- 


Islands in all their variety of forms, with a 


the sun has passed the meridian. Such a re- 
vealing of the beauties of nature, as the.sha- 
dows of night and storms are rolled away from 
the earth communicates a serenity to the mind, 
and rarely is a heart so abandoned to griet as 
not to feel its soothing intluencee The mind 
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of Mrs. L. was probably buoyed up by thejher to tell the reason of-her herror of. tha. 
hope which the bland scene before her inspired,| place, she said she had lately dreamed thret- 
for she listened without any apparent emotion | several times, of being in a large building 
to the declaration of the indica that they could | which they told her was a Hospital ;-and that 
assist her no-longer, and she saw them depart, |a lady who resembled: Mrs. Merton came and 
yet gave no symptoms of feeling, except it|took her babe away from her, and she thought 
might have been thought that the fond caress |she-was never to have it again. And she is. 
she bestowed. on her infant boy was prompted |so superstitious as to believe in dreams ; in- 
by the instinctive impulse with which the|deed she is just like a child herself;. and how 
desolate-hearted cling to-their last comfort. | can she be otherwise, poor thing, only seven- 
‘I declare I think we have done enough for! teen. And, she says herself, she has never 
that woman,’ said Miss Perry one of the ladies.| done any thing, and does not understand any 
‘How cold and indifferent, even ungrateful! thing only to play a little on the harp and 
she appears, Mrs. Merton.’ work embroidery. Lam really afraid she will 
‘lam not yet quite satisfied with myself,’ re-| die if she has to leave my house, for I have 
plied Mrs. Merton. ‘1 know Mrs. L. does not! always been kind to her, and’ she feels quite 
appear so.deeply affected by kindness as somejat home with me, It seems unchristian to 
do; but it is not always those who say ‘ thank / turn her away, yet [ do not see how [ can 
you,’ the most eagerly, that are the most grate-}support her wholly at my own expense. 
ful for an obligation. Mrs. L. has doubtless| There is her babe, too; and she cannot part 
enjoyed prosperity and the hope of a proud | with that—it would break her heart, for she 
fortune, and to such there is a feeling of mor-| loves her child as well asa rich mother would, 
tification attending the reception of charity! She must keep her child; and if Ll was only 
which often makes. them shrink fram the open | rich she should keep it.’ 
acknowledgement of favours. Buttheirhearts; Mrs. Merton was rich; she professed to be 
bless you.’ She added after along pause, ‘ La christian, she had been a mother; and the 
wish I knew the history of Mrs. L.; if she is| appeal came home to her heart. She beckoned 
only unfortunate £ am half. inclined to offer! Miss Bruce to her, and putting a fifty. dollar 
her a home in my own house, if it were only! note in her hand said in a whisper, ‘ takecare 
fur the sake of her lovely babe.’ of the unfortunate lady, and I will pay you.’ 
‘ He is a fine child,’ said the other. | One of the most distinguishing and beauti- 
«OQ, yes—he reminds me often of my own; ful features in the christian religion. is its 
and he may now be an object of charity—poor sympathy with human sufferings. Itis through- 
Lewis !—how tenderly he was reared’? Ah!) out a system of charity, which would seem to 
we mothers, when watching our little ones, imply that such a spirit will always, on earth, 
and gratifying their every want, little think | find exercise for its benevolence, and tiere- 
what hardships and sufferings they may be fore that a perfect equality of condition is never 
fated to endure. Poor Lewis !—he never had | to be expected among men. Nor unless hu- 
a wish unattended to. I used to indulge him man nature could be differently modified is it 
in every. thing. Aud now perhaps he is in} probable such equality, (if practicable) would 
want of all things.’ make the world better or happier. ‘The purest 
She was endeavouring to dry the tears, that| virtues and the noblest powers of mind are 
always gushed forth when she named her son, called into exercise by causes and ewergen- 





as Miss Bruce made her appearance. cies which could not occur were there none 
‘We have concluded, we can do no more) poor, or weak, or dependant among mankind. 
for your lodger, said Miss Perry. Certain it is that, till the perfection of the 


‘What in mercy will become of her, then?|‘ social system’ shall make ‘all evil but aname,?” 
she can do nothing for herself,’ said the land-|the world must prize highly those charities 
lady. that alleviate misery, even though they may 

*O, she must try,’ replied Miss Perry. *And/ not all be performed from the single motive 
at the worst she will not starve, you know, as/ of doing good to others. We must not expect 
there is provision made for all paupers. people will be wholly disinterested. The 

Miss Roe knew that well enough, but her| individual who does a kind action has a right 
pride and interest made it important that Mrs.| to expect, at least, such a recompense as the 
L. should be supported at her house by the| approbation of his own conscience will bestow, 
ladies, as she was thereby a gainer in money |and this he cannot enjoy unless his generosity 
as well as the credit of benevolence in keep-jhas been judiciously exerted. The charities 
ing the poor unfortunate stranger. So she} thus performed are twice blest —they bind the 
determined to make an effort to interest Mrs.| rich and poor in fellowship: the poor is saved 
Merton still further in behalf of the sufferer. | from despair, for he knows, should his own 

‘Poor soul! her heart will break if she is| exertions fail, he has a resource in the compas. 
sent to the alms-house; for the other day when | sion of his-brother: the rich is prevented from 
Inamed there was a place where the poor|glorying in the wealth of which he feels. he is 
and strangers were sent and taken care of, but the steward. And this divine philosophy 
she shrieked and said she would rather die in| of doing good, and being content is taught br 
the street than go there, And when [ urged| christianity. - 








If those who profess to obey its laws only 
acted consistently with such professions ‘a 
christian’? would soon be ‘ the highest style of 
man.’ The fault is not in the system, but in 
its followers that there is any cavil respecting 
the beneficial influence of christianity in the 
character of men. ‘The religion of the Bible 
is so truly republican in its spirit, that our 
people should prize its truths as the basis of 
their happy government. Christianity does 
not, it is true, enjoin a perfect equality in 
temporal wealth, but it enforces the charity 
which provides for the wants of all; it repres- 
ses pride, exalts the humble, and opens the 
gates of heaven to the poor as widely as to 
the rich. 

These truths Mrs, Merton felt as she walk- 
ed homeward ; and, they silenced all boast- 
ings. ‘1 shall carry none of my wealth to the 
narrow house,’ said she. ‘ This desulate young 
creature we have just left will there be as 
rich as I,’ 

‘You are gloomy, to-day,’ said Miss Perry. 

* No, not gloomy, but rational. I am think- 
ing of the disappointments of life; and how 
foolish it is to set our affections on the world. 
My poor boy! how I did build my hopes on 
him. I trust my heart is not al! selfish, and 
yet so deeply am I affected by whatever re- 
ininds me of the wretchedness he may be suf- 
fering that I never relieve a fellow-being with- 
out something likea prayer, that my wanderer, 
too, may find mercy. It seems but yesterday 
since he was in my arms just such a fair boy 
as Mrs. L. now calls hers. She must love 
him for he is her all ; and she shall keep him 
with her. I have directed Miss Bruce to take 
care of them.’ 

Miss Bruce did take care of them, but it 
was in that manaying style which makes profit 
and the pretence of charity go hand in hand. 
(Would that Americans were not so often 
guilty of this meanness!) She reasoned with 
serself that if she informed Mrs. L. funds 
Were to be furnished for her support she might 
grow difficult to please; whereas, if she kept 
the money in her own hands, and provided for 
her lodger as if she were a dependant, no such 
difficulties would occur. And so she kept 
the money, and permitted Marie to think she 
owed her support entirely to the charity of 
the landlady. _ And the timid young creature 
became so ijearful of offending Miss Bruce lest 
she should lose the favour of her only friend 
that she did not complain though the servants 
frequently treated her with neglect and in- 
dignity; and she even refrained from eating 
enough to satisfy her appetite because Miss 

Bruce so often repined at the expenses of her 
household. And when the gentle girl felt her 
strength gently wasting she bore her pain and 
sorrows in silence, lest if it were known she 
was indisposed she should be sent to the hos- 
pital. Muss Bruce had all the advantage she 


could desire to practice an imposition, for 
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nied her husband to the South, and thence fo 
Washington where they were detained till 
the following February. 

It was a few days after the arrival of the 
Constitution from her successful cruise in the 
Pacific, where her brave commander and crew 
had won such honours for their country’s flag 
that Mr. Merton and his lady returned to 
Boston. ‘They found the people iu the city in 
a tumult of congratulations and joy. ‘Though 
the war was notin all parts of the Republic 
equally popular, there was not an American 
heart but throbbed exultingly when the gallant 
deeds of our naval heroes were the subject of 
discussion. Mrs. Merton heard the praises 
bestowed on the young officers with a feeling 
allied to envy. With Lady Randolph she 
might have exclaimed— 

‘At every happy mother I repine ?— 

And there were moments when her excited 
fancy would fashion strange visions, Might 
not her Lewis be engaged in defending his 
country, and striving by some noble act to 
wipe off the blot from his character? And 
might he not be successful, and finally return, 
covered with laurels? Sad and subdued as 
washer spirit she caught the enthusiasm which 
hailed our navy as the defence and glory of 
our country, and every thing connected with 
the navy became interesting to her feelings. 

The United States’ Marine Hospital had 
been for a number of years established at 
Chatlestown; but so little importance had 
been attached to the institution that it was 
hardly known except to its immediate officers 
and managers. ‘The propensity of the Amer- 
icans, the Bostonians in particular, to be ar- 
dent in their zeal is proverbial ; their most 
inveterate foe would never accuse them of 
luke-warmness. ‘They are always either hot 
or cold; and in relation to the navy the ex- 
citement was many degrees above fever heat. 
Among other plans to suppress the high es- 
teem entertained towards the brave men, who 
had so successtully met the enemy, it was 
named, in a party of ladies, that if the war 
continued it would be a good thing to have an 
association like the Swurde Charite in Paris, 
to visit the Hospitals and tend the wounded. 
The idea was particularly grateful to Mrs. 
Merton; she found her most tranquil hours 
were those devoted to doing good, and while 
she envied mothers who had worthy sons, she 
felt a deep commiseration for those who had 
unfortunate or miserable ones. 

‘ They tell me there has been about a dozen 
poor fellows removed from the Constitution 
to the Marine Hospital,’ said she to her hus- 
band—‘and that they are nearly all of them 
young men. I should like to goand see them, 
and perhaps we may do s@mething to alleviate 
their sufferings. We can, at least, show that 
we pity their misfortunes and shonour their 
courage. Perhaps they qgll have mothers, and 
if t could, by assisting the son, save the heart 





Mrs. Merton was absent; she had accompa- 





of the parent from desolation’ 
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She did not finish her remarks, but her hus-| 
band knew all that was in her mind, and he 
consented te go. They found several of the 
sailors suffering under terrible wounds, but 
their courage bore them * stiffly up’—their ex- 
ulting boasts of the actions they had fought 
and their eulogies on ‘ old iron-sides,’ as their 
attendants said, were the chief subjects of con- 
versation, and that they hardly made a com- 
plaint of the pain of their wounds; it was 
only the confinement from duty that they cared 
fur. Mrs. Merton was conversing with the 
attending physician as she slowly traversed 
the gallery to visit the room of the last invalid, 
when the doctor remarked that the patient 
she was about to see was dying with the 
consumption, brought on by intemperance. 
W hether the word awoke associations connect- 
ed with her own son in her mind, or whether 
the instinct of the mother’s heart whispered 
that it was he we cannot know. Nature 
speaks often in a mysterious manner; it spoke 
to her, for in the sunken, wasted, cadaverous, 
death-struck features before her there was no 
jikeness to the handsome and almost haughty 
countenance in young manhood’s first glow 
which she had engraven on her memory as the | 
image of her child. Mr. Merton stood near 
the pallet and was gazing compassionately on 
the poor wretch ; he did not recognize his son— 
but the moment the eyes of Mrs. Merton met 
those of the invalid she sent forth a shriek that 
thrilled through the nerves ofeall around, and; 
rushing to the bed she sunk on her knees mur- 
muring ‘ Lewis, dear Lewis, my son.’ 

‘My mother,’ he pronounced with difficulty, 
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of being the man she called her husband, her 
story would only confirm what I wished my 
friends to believe—that I was dead.’ 

‘ Why should you wish to torture us with 
that fear ? 

* Mother,’ said the dying young man—* mo- 
ther, | would spare your feelings—perhaps [ 
only am to blame. But since I have been 
confined by this sickness, and have been de- 
barred from drinking [ have reflected much on 
the causes that ruined me. And I felt that if 
you had not indulged my ——_ so com- 
pletely in my childhood I should never have 
been so selfishly abandoned. And if my 
father had not checked me so sternly, when [ 
only obeyed the impulses he had given to my 
inclinations I shuuld not have left you. Iwas 
angry with you, my parents, for I felt as though 
I had been unjustly treated. You had made 
me what I was, and then blamed me for my 
conduct. I know you did all for my good, 
but it was evil tome. Forgive me the griefs 
I have caused you, as I forgive you for the 
temptations to which you exposed me.’ 

‘And may God forgive us all,’ said the 
weeping mother—* But Lewis, what was your 
wife’s name ?” 

* Marie—Marie de Longueville.’ 

Mrs. L. was immediately sent for; she 
came exhausted and pale, but quite calm. 
Why attempt to describe the scene?—The 
death of Lewis,—the death-like swoon of his 
injured wife,—the deep grief of the mourning 
parents '—yet there was a consolation to his 
mother, she had seen her Lewis, and she held 
in her arms hisson. ‘The infant she consider- 





hiccoughing, as he spoke— 

‘ You forgive me then all the sorrow I have 
caused you, my parents,’ said the poor, dying 
man after he had taken a restorative. ‘ ‘There 
is another I would ask to forgive me. I have 
sinned deeply. -I have betrayed innocence 
that trusted me—I have abandoned my wife !’ 

‘ Your wife, Lewis?’ 

‘Yes, I stele a beautiful girl from her guar- 
dian and married her against his consent, by 
which she forfeited her fortune. 1 soon grew 
tired of the restraint her presence imposed— 
I cared for nobody but myself; and I contri- 
ved a plausible story to persuade her to allow 
me to sail for Boston and obtain the forgive- 
ness of my parents for my hasty marriage, be- 
fore she should arrive. I had no intention of 
going to Boston. I would not subject myself 
to any fear of restraint or advice in the career 
T was pursuing. I sailed for South America— 
but I sent a package, which, if my wife did 
proceed to Boston, would convince her I was 
dead.’ 

‘And what did you think would become of 
her P? 

‘I did not think about it, nor care much. 
She promised not to reveal the marriage with- 
out my consent, and she only knew me by the 
name of Lewis. I hoped the charitable people 
would provide for her ; and if 1 was suspected 





ed her own, and it was soon to be wholly con- 
signed to her care. ‘The poor-Marie died the 
|mext day, 

Mrs. Merton, (the name is fictitious) would 
‘not like to be recognized ; but she wishes to 
impress on the minds of the ladies, for whom 
my work is especially designed, two maxims: « 
the first is, never to pamper the appetites of 
your child, nor by your example give the 
habits of the young a tendency to evil—the 
second; always obey as far as possible the 
impulses of charity, when it pleads in behalf 
of ae infancy. 

By neglecting the first Mrs. Merton lost 
her son—by obeying the second she has gained 
her grandson, the youth who is now the com- 
fort and support of her declining years, and 


who bids fair to be an honour to his country. 
ee 
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SKETCHES OF BIOGRAPHY. 

James Abercrombie, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British army in America, in the year 
1758; an expedition was fitted out, and put 
under his command, to invade Canada; his 
forces were totally routed at Ticonderoga, 
with the loss of nearly two thousand men. He 
was recalled, and was superceded in command 
by Gen. Amherst, in 1759. 
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Andrew Adams, L. L. D., was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., educated at Yate College, after- 
wards elécted a member of the council of the 
State ; and a signer of the ‘ Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union,’ adopted 1778; 
he ted shortly afterwards. 

. Samuel Adams, L. L. D. a Gov. of Massa- 
chusetts, a Signer of the Dec. of Ind. and of 
the * Art. of Con. and Per. Union,’ 1778; he 
was distinguished as a writer and a patriot, 
and for his ardent zeal in forwarding the 
Americay Revolution, for stern integrity, dig- 
nified manners, and great suavity of temper ; 
he died 1803, aged 85. 

Thomas Adams, a distinguished member of 
Congress, and a signer of the ‘Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union,’ from Virgin- 
ia, 1778. 

James Alexander, a Scotchman: came to 
this — in 1715; was Secretary of the 
Province of New-York; and for many years 
one of the Council; died 1756. 

Wm. Alexander, commonly called Lord 
Stirling, from his supposed title to a Scotch 
Earldom, was a native of the city of New-York. 
At the commencement of the Revolutionary 
struggle, he attached himself with firmness to 
the cause of America. He received the com- 
mand of Major General, and acted a very con- 
spicuous part in the battles of Leng-ioland, 
Germantewea and Monmouth. In the former, 
be was taken prisoner, after having secured to 
a large part of the detachment an opportunity 
te escape, by a bold attack with four hundred 
wep upon a strong corps under Lord Cornwal- 
lis. He died at Albany, Jan. 15, 1783, at the 
age of 53. 

Nathaniel Alexander, a member of Congress 
from, and afterwards an excellent Governor 
of the state of N. Carolina; he died 1808. 

Wm. H. Allen, a captain in the American 
Navy, during the late war with Great Britain, 
was mortally wounded in a battle between the 
U. S. Brig Argus, of 16 guns, and the British 
sloop of war Pelican, of 26 guns, to which he 
surrendered, in the British Channel, August 
14, 1815. 

James Allen, a celebrated minister in Bos- 
ton; came to this country in 1662, and was 
the occasion of much difficulty in the Colony. 
He died 1710. 

James Allen, a conspicuous member of the 
H. of Rep. and Council of Mass.; died 1755. 

Wa. Allen, a Chief Justice of Pennsylvania 
before the Revolution. He was the editor of 
the ‘ American Crisis,’ of London, in which he 
suggested a plan for restoring the dependence 
of America. 

Ethan Allen, a Brigadier General in the 
war of the Revolution, born in Salisbury, Conn. 
His parents emigrating to Vermont while he 
was very young, he was deprived of the ad- 
vantages of an early education. But although 
he never felt its genial influence, nature had 
endowed him with splendid powers of mind; 





the field, he proved himself an able command- 
er, and an intrepid soldier. ‘The brilliant 
exploit of the capture of ‘Ticonderoga secured 
to Allen a high reputation for courage and 
valor, throughout all the land. ‘ The surprise,’ 
says the General, in his account of his life, 
‘was carried into execution in the grav of the 
morning of the 10th of May, 1775.—The sun 
seemed to rise with superior lustre; and Ti- 
conderoga and its dependencies smiled upon 
its conquerors, who tossed about the flowing 
bowl, and wished success to Congress, and the 
liberty and freedom of America.’ In the fall 
of °75, he was twice sent to Canada, to observe 
the dispositions of the people, and attach them, 
if possible, to the American cause. In his ro- 
mantic, but rash and unfortunate attempt upon 
Montreal, he was taken prisoner, and sent to: 
England, and after experiencing much cruelty, 
was exchanged, in May, 1778 While con- 
fined there, a high command, and a large tract 
of land in America, were offered him, on con- 
dition he would join the British Standard. °£ 
view your offer of United States’ lands,’ an- 
swered he, ‘to be similar to that which the 
devil offered to Jesus Christ: to give him all 
the kingdoms of the world, if he would fall 
down and worship him; when at the same 
tine, the poor Devil hadn’t a foot of land upon 
the earth ? Gen. Allen was brave, humane and 
generous. His notions with regard to religion, 
were loose and absurd. It is said, he believed 
with Pythagoras and others, that mau after 
death, would transmigrate into the beasts of 
the field, and fowls of the air, &c. He died 
at his seat in Vermont, Feb. 13, 1789. 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 
A SKETCH. 


Alice Bland wasa lovely girl. Not only 
was she beautiful in person, but she abounded 
in all the refined and softer feelings of the 
heart. She was tender and compassionate, 
and possessed in an eminent degree, all that 
sweetness of disposition and evenness of tem- 
per, which, when united, form the parent stem 
around which cluster all the virtues, that adorn 
and beautify the character of the softer sex. 
She loved—but this is nothing strange, for 
who at some period of life does not bew to the 
influence of the tender passion. 

Charles Wilson possessed her confidence— 
her love. To say that he was entirely worthy 
of the possession of a heart so devoted and so 
pure in its affections, as that of Alice Blaud’s, 
places his character in no unenviable light. 

Charles and Alice were completely happy 
in their avowed and reciprocal aftections—and 
in prospect their cup of earthly good seemed 
full to overflowing. But uninterrupted bliss 
falls not to the lot of mortals. In our happiest 
moments the heavy hand of disappointment is 
ever ready to descend upon us and plunge us 


and when his countrymen called him te take|imto the depths of woe. Charles was of a 
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slender constitution, and early was the im- 
ress.of the destroying angel stamped upon 
fis hrow. Consumption preyed upon his vi- 
tals, aitd 
‘ Slow sapping the warm current of existence.’ 
soon laid him upon the bed of death. 

It would be fruitless to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the feelings of the heart-broken Alice 
upon this melancholy event. It was too se- 
vere a blow for the refined sensibilities of her 
nature, and she sunk beneath it. No more 
did the sunny smile of hope and joy play upon 
her countenance—no more did the bright 
tinge of health rest upon her cheek. The blight 
of disappointment had gone over her and sad- 


dened her whole existence. At she 
breathed out her soul in the following brief ef- 


fusion. 


*T will soon be past—death’s struggle o’er, 
And this bruised spirit will be free, 
No more to weep, to feel no-more, 
The sorrows of mortality. 
Haste then thy hand unsparing King, 
The cords of life asunder break, 
Thy presence will no terror bring, 
But rather pleasing thoughts awake. 
The church yard sod shall flourish bright, 
Above my low and dusty bed, 
On which the passer, soft and light, 
Shall tread o’er my unconscious head. 
O, buried love, ’tis sweeter far 
In death’s cold arms with thee to sleep, 
Than thus with grief undying war, 
Alone in sorrow left to weep. 


Alice indulged occasionally in the composi- 
tion of light poetry, and her very last effort 
was the foregoing few lines, which were found 
lying on her writing table, by the side of which 

ve lay a lifeless corpse, but “ beauteous e’en 


in death.’’ OsMAR. 





A Yankee fairly beat—The Nantucket In- 
quirer, in a notice of the last annual sheep- 
shearing on that island, says—* Our Selectmen 
very properly gave due notice to prohibit the 
sale of ardent spirits on the occasion : but we 
understand that.one man opened a shop for 
the sale of water, and furnished the spirits 
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honor; riches and honor of pride and luxury ; 
pride and —s of impurity and idleness, 
and impurity and idleness again produce w- 
digence and obscurity. = 





Wise men say nothing in dangerous times. 
The lion called the a to ask her if his 
breath was unpleasant; She said Aye; and he 
bit off her head for a fool. He called the wolf 





and asked him ; he said No; he tore him to pie- 
ces for a flatterer; at last he called the fox 
‘and asked him; ‘ Truely,’ said the fox,‘ I have 


caught a cold and cannot smell.’ 





An American drummer having strolled from 
the camp, approached the English lines, and, 
before he was aware, wag seized by the piquet, 
and carried before the commander on suspicion 
of being a spy, disguised in a drummer’s uni- 
form. On being questioned, he honestly told 
the truth, and deciared who and what he was. 
This not gaining credit, a drum was sent for 
rand he desired to beat a couple of marches, 
which he readily performed, and thus removed 
the commander's suspicion of his assuming a 
fictitious character. ‘ But, my lad,’ said he, 
let me now hear you beata retreat.’ ‘ 4 re- 
treat /’ replied the drummer, ‘ there is no such 
beat in our service.’ 

7—_-_-_ 

Where is the hoe? said a gentleman to his 
negro. ‘Wid de harrow.— Where is the 
harrow? ‘Wid de hoe.’—* And where are 
they both ?? * Wy boph together: good L——d 
do you want create a fuss wid poor nigger dis 
mornin ?? 
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The Piate.—W ith this number we present our readers 
‘with an engraving of the United States’ Marine Hospi- 
|tal, and not having a description at hand, we have 
|selectec the * Fate of a Favourite,’ from the * Ladies’ 
Magazine,’ as an appropriate accompaniment. 

















New Paper.—T. Fisk, editor of the New-York Amu-s 


gratis. Jack tars are up toa thing or two; let, is about publishing, in the city of New-York, a 


and one of the sturdy sons of Neptune, hav- 


ing been made acquainted with the terms of 


the water merchant, filled a tumbler half full 


of rum, drank it down, said it was good enough} 


without reducing, and told the evader of the 
law that he might sell the water to some one 
who liked it better than he did.’ 





The Revolution of Life-—The world is like 
a vast sea, mankind like a vessel sailing on its 
tempcstuous bosom. Our prudence is its sails, 
the sciences serve us for oars, good or bad 
fortune are the favorable or contrary winds, 
and judgment is the rudder. Without this 
last, the vessel is tossed by every billow, and 
will find shipwreck in every breeze. Ina 
word—obscurity and indigence are the pa- 
rents of vigilance and ecqnomy, of riches and 
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| weekly Newspaper devoted to Politics and Literature, 
‘under the title of the New-York Examiner. It wild 
_ be published every Saturday at Two Dollars per aunum, 
| payable half yearly in advance, 





| The Atlantic Souvenir for 1831.—Specimens of this 
annual, from the press of Messrs. Carey & Lea, Phila- 
| delphia, have already been circulated, and it is said, by 

those who have been favoured with a sightof the work, 
toequal if not surpass, in the beauty of its typography 
/and elegance of its appearance the most splendid of its 
| predecessors. One of the embellishments is a portrait 
ofthe * Marchioness of Carmarther,’ grand-daughter of 
the venerable Charles Carroll. 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 12th inst. Mrs. Maria M. Joy, 
consort of Mr. Alexander Joy, aged 26 years, 
On the 20th inst. Julia Ann, eldest daughter of John 
T. Everts, aged 21 years. 
Suddenly, onthe lOthinst. in Ghent, Mr. Andrew W. 
| Heermance, aged 65 years. 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
“‘SONNET<TO MY MUSE. 
Awake my muse! strike once again the lyre, 
Tho’ mournful be the measurfe of thy song— 
A few more strains and thou must then expire ; 
To thee nor fame, nor length of days belong— 
But yet &while we'll sport together, 
Tho’ mournfully, thy measured cadence fall, 
And sad and gloomy-#s the funeral pall 
Thy verse may be—Life, changing, unstable, 
Soon will thy sickly, cheerless song be sung, 
Thy labours ended and thy woes tho’ great, 
Will all be silenced by the hand of fate— 
And thou my lyre must be neglected and unstrung, 
With me forgotten and with me unblest, 


While | unconscious take my final rest. Osmar, 





MELANCHOLY. 
She dwells by a stream where the cypress and willow 
Are gemmed with the tears that fall from her eye; 
The cold earth her bed, the flint stone her pillow, * 
Midnight her mantle, her curtain the sky. 


Her cell is a cave, where the bright beam of morning 
Ne’er pieréed the dull gloom of its wildering maze; 

Where the suishine of joy, youth’s visage adorning, 
Ne’er warmed with its fire, nor cheered with its rays. 


The moon is her lamp, when the mist mantled mountain 
She clambers at midnight, and walks o’er its steep; 
Or leans on the rock of a chrystaline fountain 
And sighs tq the tempest that howls o’er the deep. 


Her ob dark as the wing of the raven, 


Her robeliare all jet, and her bosom is bare ; 
Like a barifon the waves, ’mid the whir)wind of heaven 
She wanders distracted, or sinks in despair. 





WOMAN. 
BY THE LATE JOHN R. SUTERMEISTER,. 
When in young Eden's bower, 
Man breathed the vernal air, 
Soft fragrance blessed each flower 
Which bloomed in beauty there :-— 
The green earth smiled in gladness, 
While danced the sun on high ;— 
And ne'er a cleud of sadness 
Obscured the beauteous sky. 


The streamlet sparkled brightly 
The smiling mead along :— 
The birds of air woke lightly 
Their sweet and vernal song— 
The zephyrs kissed each blossom 
Which graeed the vernal grove ;—~ 
And o’er soft nature’s bosom, 
Bright heaven siniled in love. 


Man, man was joyless only, 
When all in joy was dressed ;—— 
His soul was dark and lonely 
When Earth and Heaven were bless’d :— 
Till woman rose in beauty 
Her blessings to impart ;— 
To cheer his path of duty 
And share with him her heart, 


She came in youthful gladness 


Fresh as the almond bough, 
Jo chase the cloud of sadness 


She was the Angel given 
To guide man’s erring way~— 
To lead his feet to heaven, 
By love’s delightful sway ! 
Hail, gentle woman’s power 
It is hervestal sinile, 
Which glads the social hour, 
Which doth the beart beguile !~- 
With out her smile to lighten, 
Earth were a wilderness—— 
Without one ray to brighten 
‘Without one beam to bless !-- 





DEVOTION. 
She knelt, she prayed, | watched her eyey 
A glistening tear was there ; F 
I heard her breathe the lowly sigh, 
The simple fervent prayer. 


She deemed no Jistening mortal near 
To catch that gentle sigh; 

That none there was to see the tear 
‘That gemmed her lifted eye. 

But Oh! she knew, and she was blessed 
To know there was an ear 

That heard the breathings of her breast— 
Eler God, she felt, was near. 
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UTNGULAS. 
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Answer tothe puzzLEsin our last. 
Puzz_e 1.—A Spermaceti Candle. 
Puzz_e i. 
Ere death the mortal blow can give, 
Our portion must have been, to dive ; 
And men should shun, as e’en the devil. 
Each act which is, or tends to evil ; 
Lastly, in this we clearly trace, 
How vile is all the human race! 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
My first is an insect well known, 
My second’s one-fourth of a passion, 
My third, oh "tis oft found alone, 
And my fourth is always in fashion. 


My fifth, and my last you may find 
In my second, though that were a fiddle ; 
And the five, when together combined, 
Form my whole, which you now may unriddle. 
Il. 
Take what in Summer is needed, 
And what keeps off the rain, 
With what by beasts is dreaded, 
The initials tell my name% 
I cause more death than every foe, 
And drown men in the depths of woe. 
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ASHBEL STODDARD, 


Has constantly for sale, athis Book-Store, all kinds 
of School Books now in use, which he willsell on the 
lowest terms. Also, a general assortment of Miscella- 
neous Books, Blank Books, Writing and Letter Paper, 
Lawyers’ and Justices’ Blanks, Writing and Printing 
Ink, Stationary, Garden Seeds, &c. &c. 

N. B. Printing of every description ex@€uted at this 
office on the most reasonable terns. 
I 

RURAL REPOSITORY, 
Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 

Dollar per annum,payabte in advance, by WILLIAM 

B. STODDARD, at Asbbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 

and Book Store, No, 435, Corner of Warren and 

Third Streets, Hudson, N. Y.—where communications 

may be left, or transmitted through the post office. 
> All Ovders'and Communications must be post paitl 

















Which veiled his noble brew <= 


to receive attention, 
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